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Republican New Deal? When the Senate confirmed Bohlen as A eset to Russia, the left-wing 
Democratic Senator Murray (Montana) summed it up as a “victory ¥¢%:Truman and Acheson”. Not 
only the baker’s dozen who voted against, but a score or more of GOP Senators who “held their noses” 
and voted for confirmation literally writhed under what they privately admitted was an accurate evalua- 
tion by Sen. Murray. In the last forty-eight hours, observers came to a quick conclusion that a crisis 
within the Republican party impends. A succession of developments reinforced this impression. 


(1) The mail to many Senators ran 95 per cent against the Eisenhower Administration’s sup- 
port of Bohlen. The head of the GOP state committee in one Midwestern state remarked that if Ike 
were running in that state today he would be defeated. 


(2) A startling development suggests a possible eclipse of Senator Taft as a leader of the Re- 
publican right-wing. One member of Congress convincingly tells us that in his “tremendous” mail 
from people all over the country as well as constituents, expressions of criticism about Senator Taft 
abound. He estimated that 40 per cent of the mail contained anti-Taft sentiments. 


As for former supporters of Taft in the Congress, reactions to the Ohioan range from sadness to 
outright anger. One prominent Senator, who fought for Taft’s nomination at the convention, remarked 
— rather shouted — to us: “Taft — you can have him!” 


(3) The GOP mood in the lobbies of the two Houses is gloomy. Members feel that, on tax re- 


duction, cuts in appropriations, foreign policy and many other issues, the White House is trying to 
force on them what they call “a Republican New Deal”. 


(4) There was a flare-up at last week’s White House meeting between Congressional leaders and 
the President who was attended by his “Assistant President”, former Governor Sherman Adams. A 


sharp exchange took place over failure to clear executive appointments with members of Congress. Mr. 
Adams did not fare well. 


Some members of Congress believe that Mr. Adams no longer cares whether the Republicans will 
win the House and Senate next year. According to this view, Adams believes that Eisenhower can 
rise above party and “get along with” a Democratic Congress. He figures that on domestic matters, the 
old voting bloc of conservatives, Southern Democrats and Western Republicans, will back the Adminis- 
tration’s conservative domestic measures. On foreign policy, the Democrats plus the Eastern GOP 
“liberals” will prove sufficient to put over measures of a Truman-Acheson variety. 


GOP National Committee: Speaker of the House Joseph Martin has already fired the opening gun 
in what may prove a big battle next week when the Republican National Committee meets in Wash- 
ington to elect a new Chairman (to succeed Wesley Roberts, casualty because of an internecine GOP 
feud in Kansas). Joe Martin last Saturday in New York called for the election of former Representa- 
tive Leonard Hall of New York, now a Surrogate judge. The Martin proposal came as an explosion, 
because it is known that Hall for some time has been at odds with Governor Dewey. Martin said: “I 
am going to do everything to make him (Hall) Chairman.” 


Apart from the profound effects of such a selection as a rebuff to Dewey, there is another reason 
cited by Washington observers as important. Hall served as Chairman of the Republican Congressional 
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Committee and helped build that group into a highly efficient organization to assist GOP Congressmen Tl 
and candidates for House seats. In short, Hall as Chairman would lay emphasis on help to members § reservi 
of Congress in their election situations. It is quite a point. especially with those difficult elections 9} monop 
coming around next year. subject 
ment Vv 
Peace in the Far East? The Kremlin seems to want to make peace in Korea, Far Eastern experts in A 
Washington now believe. It is thought that Malenkov may well make concessions — and with no danger |} The O 
of suffering loss of prestige in the Politburo where his position still could be challenged. For, even §} ‘0 foll 
if he yields to some Western demands on Korea, he can point to a brilliant success elsewhere in the |) over | 
Far East — in Burma. bilities 
The signal victory of the Kremlin in Burma recently has gone virtually unnoticed in the press. | 
Within the past two weeks, Burma — by this time a pro-Communist state — has shown that it now |) With 
has joined the Moscow-Peiping Axis, by taking the following steps: (1) conclusion of a trade pact with [) Kaise! 
Red China; (2) refusal to accept any economic assistance from the United States; and (3) an appeal ff two y 
to the United Nations to condemn National China as an aggressor because of the presence on Burmese |) mind 
soil of a small force of Nationalist Chinese troops. : , 
The real objective of Soviet aggression in the Far East — most experts agree — is hegemony over |) a tax- 
Southern Asia, so as to deny to Western lands rubber, tin and other valuable strategic materials. Burma : — of 
stands right in the center of this area and is one of two surplus rice bowls there (Siam is the other). {) been 
Both nearby India and Malaya are largely dependent on Burma for rice, the basic foodstuff in the East. |) three 
A Communist-controlled Burma could disrupt those countries by denying their supplies of rice. : to the 
Thus, the new Russian Czar can boast that he has breached the main objective of Soviet policy, what- [| Thus, 
ever he may concede on Korea. who 
; 
Velde: The clique of leftish clergymen who have been assailing Congressman Velde for his alleged threat taxpa 
to investigate clergymen received a severe blow from Dr. Daniel Poling, prominent Baptist minister and | the a 
editor of the Christian Herald. The Rev. Poling ina sermon on March 22 said: “TI think that the clergy- ‘ prim 
men of all faiths should be investigated, just as I think that certain educators should be investigated, : or bi 
because there are false prophets among us.” » the 1 
Velde denied that he ever proposed what Dr. Poling wanted, and thereby found himself chided by | 
the grass roots for not pushing such an investigation. The Omaha World Herald in an editorial, said: | 
“We see no reason for the uproar. The fact is that some church groups have served the Communist : Rev 
cause, and churchmen themselves know it. . . . Why Mr. Velde should take such a beating for saying |) educ 
what every informed person knows is true, is something of a mystery. He should have stuck to his guns.” take 
Velde’s office reports that its mail is swamped with requests from clergymen of all denominations urg- |) in “ 
ing the Congressman to investigate men of the cloth. © Mor 
States’ Rights and Labor: Capitol Hill is discussing a surprising and revolutionary proposal put be- “Ed 
fore the House and Senate Labor committees last week by Mr. John W. Cummiskey, a Michigan attorney Ass 
specializing in labor law. It is surprising because it voiced the thoughts of more than one member of mer 
Congress who has hesitated to take such a strong stand. It is revolutionary because it advocates repeal weg 
of the Wagner Act, most of the Taft-Hartley Act and the return of legislative power over labor back to org 
the States. It introduces the principle of states’ rights as guiding law in the matter of labor. por 
“Through what I believe”, said Mr. Cummisky, “is administrative misinterpretation and mishan- stat 
dling, the Taft-Hartley law has been twisted and distorted until in many respects any relationship between nat 
Congressional intent stated in the original statute as it was passed and the present operation under that 
law is purely coincidental.” Mr. Cummiskey stresses that the real problem is “big union against small the 
employer” — the monopolistic power of Big Unionism; and advocates that the Norris-LaGuardia Act br 
and other legislation which protects unions in monopolistic practices should be amended to permit the Jer 


injunctive process to be used. 


The Michigan attorney believes that ‘states should have sole power to legislate on labor matters, 
reserving for the Federal Government only legislation involving national emergencies and control of 
monopolistic practices. “I submit”, said Cummiskey, “that unions today as well as business should be 
subjected to necessary controls under the Federal anti-trust laws.” (For copies of the attorney’s state- 
ment write to Mr. John W. Cummiskey, 900. Michigan Trust Bldg., Grand Rapids 2, Mich.) 

At the Senate Labor Committee hearings, Senator Taft displayed unusual interest in the proposals. 
The Ohioan said that, although there seem to be too many legislative difficulties at present for Congress 
to follow all of the Cummiskey suggestions, Congress should try to restore as much power as possible 
over labor to the states. And the Senator proposed that a commission be appointed to explore the possi- 
bilities of carrying out Cummiskey’s ideas. 


| With Your Money: Wall Street is puazled by the purchase of the Willys-Overland Motors, Inc., by the 
) Kaiser-Frazer Corporation, recently reported. How could a company that has shown losses for all but 
two years since 1945 buy a company that has been showing a profit? The questioners also have in 
) mind the fact that K-F still owes the Reconstruction Finance Corporation the little sum of $48,417,000. 
The key to the puzzle is an “asset” created by our tax laws. Because of its losses, K-F has acquired 
» a tax-claim against the United States Treasury — under the carry-back provisions of the income tax law 
) — of $31,200,000. This claim is good for four or five years to come. Willys, on the other hand, has 
‘ been operating profitably, even though it shows a net of only two per cent on its sales during the last 
' three years; the Treasury has taken the rest of its earnings. Since the tax-claim of K-F can be transferred 
» to the combination, the tax collector will get less of the profits that Willys is expected to bring to it. 
‘ Thus, a company whose efficiency is measured by its losses can acquire a saleable “asset”, and the bankers 
| who supplied the new working capital needed by the combination no doubt took this into consideration. 
The transaction becomes all the more interesting when ‘we recall that K-F was shored up with the 
) taxpayers’ money. Under the law, the Reconstruction Finance Corporation can make a loan only when 
» the applicant shows proof that no private financial institution will do so. The vast loans made to K-F is 
) prima facie evidence of the company’s shortcomings, and its record of losses proves either its inefficiency 
> or buyer’s tepid interest in its product. The law of the market place ruled against the company, while 
» the law of the land ruled in its favor. 
The life of RFC expires under the law next year. Congress should let it die. 


» Revolt Against Federal Aid to Education: The Hoosier rebellion to stop federalized control of 
: education is spreading. According to the Los Angeles Times, February 20, the Indiana upsurge is being 
» taken as a model in California and Mrs. John J. Phillips of Moorpark, California, is one of the leaders 
) in “the movement to achieve reform in this state along the line already worked out in:Indiana. . . . 
More than 1,000,000 parents in the California PTA are involved in the policy upheaval.” 

This grass-roots movement is much more deep-seated and involved than we reported in our piece 
“Education Front” in our issue of March 18. We reported incorrectly that the Indiana Parent-Teachers 
Association itself was opposing Federal Aid to Education. Actually, it is an organization formed by PTA 
members, entitled “Indiana PTA Members’ Study Group on Federal Aid to Education”, Mrs. F. S. Ball- 
weg, Secretary, (P.O. Box 7027, Station A, Indianapolis, Ind.), which has revolted against the state PTA 
organization. The latter, without their knowledge and consent had committed the local members to sup- 
port of federal aid to education. This revolt which started over a year ago spread so rapidly that the 
state convention of the PTA had to change the by-laws so that future legislative stands, both state and 
national, were required to be referred to local units for vote. 

The Indianapolis Star says this upsurge “was strictly a rebellion against Federal encroachment on 
the public school system. It was a grass-roots rebellion, a sequel to the seething struggle last year that 
broke the grip of the Federal Government on the welfare program in Indiana. [See our pieces on the 


Jenner Amendment.] And like the welfare fight, the educational upheaval promises to become national 
in scope.” : : 





The Ultimate Weapon by Oleg Animisov. Preface by General William Donovan. Chicago: The 
Henry Regnery Company. $3.50. Reviewed by Freda Utley. 


The Senators who veted for the confirmation of Bohlen as our Ambassador to Russia might have 
changed their minds if they had read this book. For, as its author eloquently demonstrates, if we are 
to win the Cold War, “every Soviet citizen must be told and know that even if Stalin should seek 4 





compromise with the West, the free world would not buy security at the price of his freedom”. And the : 
Russians, Poles and other people under the Kremlin’s iron heel, are unlikely to be convinced that we 
shall not betray them again, when we send a man to Moscow who still today defends the Yalta agree} 


ment as having been necessary to “win the war”. 


In forcing through the Bohlen appointment, the Administration was helping to destroy the possi- 
bility that the Soviet regime will eventually “fall of its own weight”, although this is the hope on which} 
the Administration policies appear to be based. Obviously the Soviet Empire will not disintegrate unless | 
its subjects revolt or the Red Army turns against its masters. But as Animisov shows, the revolutionary | 
forces are not only held in check by terror, and “the ideological and organizational pervasiveness of the | 
Soviet state apparatus”. They also lack confidence in the West thanks to our past behavior. ‘How on 


earth”, one Soviet escapee said to him, “could I have confidence in people who openly admitted that the | 
Kremlin defied them and enslaved other nations contrary to agreements to which America was a party?” | 


Oleg Animisov is a Russian born Latvian who was in Riga when the Red Army occupied his coun-| 
try in 1940. Later he travelled all over German-occupied Russia as an interpreter for the German Eco-} 
nomic Inspection, and had contact with General Vlassov’s “Russian Liberation Movement”. Thus he is} 
one of the very few first-hand witnesses among us who saw just how the Germans “lost the Battle of Rus-| 


sia by turning millions of potential allies into implacable enemies”. This alone gives his book unique 
interest. 


But his main concern is to make us understand the Russian mind and attitude so that we shall | 
cease making mistakes almost as grave as those made by the Germans. He shows that it was not simply | 
cruelty or the economic necessities of war that alienated the Russian population which had at first wel- 


comed the Germans as liberators. He relates, for instance, how a Russian peasant woman said to him: 
“We all understand that the Germans are fighting a war and that they need foodstuffs. We understand 
their taking away our grain reserves, since they have to feed their army. But if they fight Communism 
and not our people why don’t they treat us as equals?” 


The “ultimate weapon” is psychological warfare. The author of the book so named shows that the 
kind we now practice is worse than useless since it ignores the aspirations of the Soviet peoples, insults 
their intelligence and arouses their fears that we shall conclude “super Teherans, Yaltas and Potsdams”. 
The Russian Common Man, he says, is neither an impractical dreamer nor a mindless robot, but a 
“thorough realist”. He has learnt to judge others by their deeds and to disregard propaganda. And he 
is still “waiting to find out whether America is ‘the fighting champion of human rights for all’ or just 


another ‘selfish great power with no genuine concern for their suffering’.” His fears that the second 
alternative is true are naturally aroused by statements such as that made by President Eisenhower and | 
the Voice of America that we are ready to go “at least half way” in seeking a compromise with the | 


Communist tyrants. 
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zi? MORE than two weeks now since Senator Knowland snarled at Senator Dirksen, Sena- 
tor Taft snarled at Senator McCarthy, Senator McCarthy snarled at Secretary Dulles, 
Secretary Dulles snarled at Security Chief McLeod, and President Eisenhower snarled at the 


American voters, all of which is just what his appointment of Charles Bohlen amounted to. 


The heat of the debate has died down, but some rancor remains. And this rancor 
may well fester and create a serious emotional fissure right through the hierarchy of the 
Republican Party unless quite a few very important people, notably Mr. Taft, do some 
serious thinking; the sort of thinking that was seldom in evidence in the ponderous, self- 


conscious oblique garrulity indulged in over the Bohlen issue.* 


The madcap gentility of a diseased civilization condones a relatively painless solution 
to many nagging and embarrassing problems. Let a highly placed satrap say, ‘Sir! you 
doubt my word?” (or, “You doubt my loyalty?” ) — and a collective gasp is disgorged from 
the press and podium, the nations’ moralists incant the evils of McCarthyism, and important 


issues remain unsettled. 


H™ IS ONE ISSUE THAT was not settled the week before last: is there good and suffi- 

cient reason for the Senate of the United States, an independent legislative chamber 
invested, under the Constitution, with the controlling voice on the future of Presidential 
nominees, to rely on the judgment of John Foster Dulles on loyalty and security? Most 


emphatically not. 


Let us remember that this has nothing whatever to do with any other qualifications 
which Mr. Dulles may have, and may some day evidence, which might in future years entitle 
him to wear the mantle of Talleyrand, Palmerston and Hay. Albert Jack Nock wrote in his 
autobiography, “I am probably the poorest judge of character now living; none could be 
worse. A person might be a survivor of the saints or he might be the devil’s rag-baby, for 





* Senator McCarthy and Senator Bridges made excellent speeches; Senator Ferguson delivered a scholarly and 
masterful indictment of Yalta, and proceeded to commit the logical sin of the undistributed middle, by drawing on 
this indictment, incredibly, to justify a vote for Bohlen. 
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all I should know.” And yet, Nock lets his readers infer that he was a first-class editor just 


the same, just as, I repeat, Dulles may turn out to be a first-class Secretary of State. 


exonerating Vincent under the present loyalty standard (‘“‘reasonable doubt” — Executive 


The principal reason why the Senate and the people should have no confidence in infini 
Dulles on matters relating to loyalty and security is his reversal, in February, of the Civil 
Service Loyalty Review Board’s finding that a “reasonable doubt” does indeed exist as to} the T 
John Carter Vincent’s loyalty. Not only did Dulles overrule this highly cautious board, he | the | 
also exonerated Vincent on the lesser, looser, laxer score by declaring that neither is there : hard 
“reasonable doubt” that Vincent is a security risk! | isin 
Now, the evidence against Vincent, garnered from a study of his career, is very persua- whe! 
sive. At the very least, it argues that he is a security, if not a loyalty risk. But even apart loya 
from Vincent’s activities and associations in China, there is the testimony of Louis Budenz, the 
who asserts he knew Vincent to be a member of the Communist Party. Therefore, in Prof 
| And 


Order 10241, April, 1951) and the security standard (‘‘reasonable doubt” — State Depart- | 


























ment Memorandum, June 8, 1948), Mr. Dulles in effect declared that there is no reasonable and 
doubt but that Louis Budenz is a liar. tral 
And this in spite of the fact that on the basis of thousands of pages of secret testimony, } -_ 
corroborated wherever possible, the FBI gives Budenz the highest reliability rating. ane 
It isn’t difficult to imagine the chaos that must have overwhelmed loyalty and security eo 
circles, both in the State Department and in the Civil Service Commission, after what | 
amounted to a castigation by Mr. Dulles of the judgment on Vincent. If Vincent is not a i 
security risk, security officers must be asking themselves, who in the name of heaven is? And T 
what are we doing here? After all, Mr. Dulles has in effect declared that we are unreason- Ta 
able, which indeed we are if doubts as to Mr. Vincent’s security are unreasonable. : 

Mr. Dulles dealt the federal security program, an important issue during the campaign, qu 
an Achesonian blow. th: 
Consequently, when Dulles vouched for Bohlen before the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, at least one Senator should have said, ‘But Mr. Dulles, how would you know f) yj 
what is or what isn’t a security risk? Kindly confine your remarks about Mr. Bohlen to his ze 

other qualifications.” This, mind you, would be to question the palpably questionable 
judgment of Dulles in this specific field, and has nothing whatever to do with impugning his a 
chivalry, or anything else. T 





Subsequently, when word got out that Mr. Dulles’ chief of security, Scott McLeod, had 


his own ideas about Bohlen, the Senate ought, as one man, to have expressed a straightfor- 















ward, unswerving insistence that as far as it was concerned, Mr. McLeod’s judgment (note, 
well, his judgment, not his word), is, in the absence of any blots on Mr. McLeod’s record, 


infinitely more relevant than Mr. Dulles’. 


The fact that Mr. Sparkman and Mr. Taft were given some of the files (remember when 
the Tydings Committee was given the files on McCarthy’s 81 cases, and subsequently cleared 
the lot, including Service, Vincent, Lattimore and a half dozen other embarrassments? ) 
hardly changes the nature of the issue. Nor is the ultimate question, whether or not Bohlen 
is in fact a security risk (I assume he is not), important. The question to be decided is 
whether a Secretary of State is, in the nature of things, the soundest witness in matters of 
loyalty and security. If Congress will continue automatically to put the greatest weight on 
the judgment of the Secretary in these matters, as Senator Taft indicated was right and 
proper, then high competence in this field must become a necessary qualification for the job. 


And if it is, Mr. Dulles should apparently not have been confirmed. 


In short, burdened down with protestations about the loyalty, patriotism, integrity 
and honor of almost everybody, the Senate forgot altogether to focus its attention on the cen- 
tral issue, to face it manfully, and to come out and say it: “Mr. Dulles, sir, you’re a fine 
American, a fine family man, and maybe even a fine diplomat. But just because you're 
Secretary of State doesn’t mean you have infallible judgment about matters of loyalty and 
security. We've no evidence that you could distinguish between a survivor of the saints and 


the devil’s rag-baby. So please move over and let us have a talk with Mr. McLeod.” 


HE OTHER ISSUE, ultimately a more important one, has to do with the very incautious, 
disturbingly supine apotheosis of General Eisenhower, at the hands of the Senate. Mr. 


Taft is chiefly responsible here. 


It is one thing for a political party to present to the people the candidate it deems best 
qualified to be President, and quite another thing to take that frightening extra step and say 


that he is also, by the way, infallible. 


Let us take Mr. Eisenhower at his repeated words of last summer that our retreat from 
victory was not a historical necessity, that bad judgment by flesh and blood American citi- 


zens was a strong factor in the expansion of Russia, and in the shrinking of the free world. 


Now, who were the Americans responsible for bad judgment? Certainly right at the 
top of the list are the men who authorized the Teheran, Yalta and Potsdam agreements. 
The principals at the diplomatic Waterloos are dead or dismissed. But some subordinate 
staff members are still around, and some of them, in the course of things, are graduating 


upwards. The question is, have time and experience matured their judgment? 





Not Mr. Bohlen’s, by his own, admirably frank admission. He still thinks Yalta was a 
good thing, ali things considered. 





So what have we got? An ambassador to Russia who is endorsed not only by the 
Republican President of the United States, but also by Mr. Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., author, 


as far as I know, of the legend of the Necessity of Yalta, who dubs Bohlen, “the best possi- 
ble candidate for the job”. 






But Mr. Schlesinger and Mr. Eisenhower are supposed to represent two different points 





of view about foreign policy; and, unfortunately, there is prima facie evidence that Mr. 


Schlesinger is less liable to back a hard anti-Communist than Mr. Eisenhower to back a soft 







anti-Communist. Mr. Schlesinger is a hard-headed, realistic, resourceful McLiberal. We 


can be sure that his enthusiasm for Bohlen does not stem exclusively from his admiration of 






Bohlen’s mastery of the Russian language. In other words, to the extent that there is a | 
difference in the foreign policies of the Americans for Democratic Action and the Republi- 


can Party, somebody is being taken in; because Bohlen cannot at the same time advance the [ 






goals of one and of the other. As with the inexplicable appointment of Dr. James Conant, | 





there is cause to conclude, ruefully, that General Eisenhower in some matters is acting by [| 





instinct and intuition, and that these, pitted against the unrelenting realism of the ADA, are 





likely to come off second best. 





This is not to argue that General Eisenhower should consult Arthur Schlesinger and 
proceed to disqualify from public office all persons whom Mr. Schlesinger admires (though, 
come to think of it, his batting average would be very good if he followed this little 
formula); but the Senate of the United States should at least reject the New Deal philoso- 


phy that it exists to confirm Presidential appointments and legislate Presidential suggestions, 







The servility of Congress is one of the greatest threats to freedom; and yet, unfortu- 
nately, Franklin Roosevelt’s notions on the proper function of Congress have affected the 
thinking of most of us, and even such doughty libertarians as Robert Taft and Homer Fergu- 
son. It is unfortunately a reasonable assumption that if it had been Mr. Truman who nomi- 


nated Mr. Bohlen for this office, or if it had been he who nominated James Conant, many 
more Republicans would have withstood this affront to what is left of the free world. That 


Mr. Eisenhower made the nominations doesn’t change Conant or Bohlen; but it says some- 









thing about Republican opportunism. 





Republican leaders must shrink from bestowing infallibility on Dwight Eisenhower. 
He is human and will make mistakes. There is little point in the Senate’s compounding 


these mistakes, as it has done twice now, with Conant and Bohlen. 
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